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16 Same-gender friendships and enmity 
in the Life of Eupraxia* 


Stavroula Constantinou 


In his influential ascetic works, Basil of Caesarea (c. 329-79) disapproves the forma- 
tion of personal friendships within monastic contexts because they both threaten mo- 
nastic harmony and violate Christ’s commandment according to which love should 
be equally addressed to all human beings.! Basil’s authoritative line is largely adopted 
by later Byzantine monasticism,” as attested by a number of monastic foundation 
documents in which personal friendships between monks or nuns are condemned.* 
Despite such condemnations, however, a considerable number of hagiographical texts 
celebrate monumental friendships between the holy protagonist and a fellow-ascetic,* 
which often dominate the texts’ narrative plots.” Of course, this is a further indica- 
tion of Byzantine hagiographical literature’s frequent inclusion of profane rather 
than religious values.° This very fact should be associated with the authors’ intentions 
and their audiences’ tastes and interests. Functioning as the ‘television of the Middle 
Ages’,’ hagiography was unavoidably deeply entertaining, a characteristic that was 
mainly achieved through its profane elements and narrative techniques. 

As for friendship narratives in female hagiography,® a case in point is the Life of 
Eupraxia (hereafter LE; BHG 631), an anonymous text of a male author relating a 
story set towards the end of the 4th and at the beginning of the Sth century that was 
probably written at some point in the Sth century.” According to her Life, Eupraxia 
was born under the reign of Theodosios I (379-95), the last emperor who ruled both 
the Eastern and Western parts of the Roman Empire. Eupraxia is the only child of a 
noble woman with the same name and a senator called Antigonos, a kinsman and very 
close friend of the emperor Theodosios. Before reaching the very young age of five, 
Eupraxia becomes an orphan after the sudden death of her father. 

Full of sorrow for the unexpected loss of his beloved relative and friend, Theodosios 
takes Antigonos’ widow and daughter under his personal protection. His second move 
is to secure the little girl’s future by betrothing her to the son of a rich senator. Some- 
time later, another member of the senate asks the widow, through the intercession of 
the empress, to marry him. Eupraxia, who has renounced sexual life before her hus- 
band’s death, rejects the proposal. Upon hearing about these marriage arrangements, 
the emperor shows his dissatisfaction and reproaches the empress. 

In an attempt to extricate the royal couple from any further arguments because 
of her, the widow Eupraxia moves with her synonymous daughter to Egypt. They 
settle down in the Thebaid where they engage in philanthropic activities. They also 
become frequent visitors to a nunnery with an extremely strict monastic régime that is 
located in a nearby town. The girl is so impressed by the convent life that she decides to 
become a nun. Accepting this decision, the mother leaves her daughter in the hands of 
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the abbess Theodoule, and returns to her charitable work. Sometime later the widow 
dies, and she is buried in the nunnery’s enclosure. 

In the meantime and while in the convent, the young Eupraxia develops a very close 
friendship with her tutor and fellow nun, Ioulia, who is always with her offering sup- 
port, especially when Eupraxia is tempted by the Devil. Assisted by both her friend 
and the abbess, Eupraxia gradually becomes an exemplary nun: she does the nun- 
nery’s heaviest work, she serves the sisters with zeal, she defeats temptation, and she 
acquires virtues, such as obedience, patience, humility, kindness and love. Eupraxia’s 
conduct provokes admiration and envy, love and hatred. The abbess and all the sisters, 
apart from one nun, love Eupraxia and admire her greatly. Driven by her jealousy, this 
nun, who has the uncommon name Germana, becomes, along with the Devil, Euprax- 
ia’s constant enemy. 

First, Germana maintains that the heroine only works hard because she wants 
to become Theodoule’s successor, and then she tries to belittle Eupraxia’s piety and 
ascetic life. Eventually, Eupraxia achieves such high levels of spirituality that she is 
granted the gift of miracle working which, while arousing admiration from the con- 
vent’s other members, is questioned by the envious Germana. When Eupraxia’s death 
is approaching, the abbess has a vision in which she is informed that in ten days the 
heroine will be received in Paradise. This information greatly saddens Theodoule who 
does not want to lose her favourite nun. The most intense sorrow, nevertheless, is ex- 
perienced by Eupraxia’s closest friend, Ioulia, who cannot accept her sudden loss. She 
stays on Eupraxia’s tomb until she finally meets her own death. Ioulia is buried next 
to her eternal friend. A month later, the abbess dies too. She follows the two friends 
to Heaven, and she is buried with them. The three women’s grave becomes a locus of 
signs and miracles. 

Eupraxia’s Life was popular among monks, both in the Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
periods. For example, the monk John Zonaras wrote in the 12th century a reworking 
of the ancient Life [BHG 631m] discussed here,!° and Ignatios, a 17th-century monk 
of the Dionysiou monastery on Mount Athos, translated the 5th-century text into 
the koine of the time in order to make it accessible to wider monastic audiences.!! 
The LE, which, despite its recognition in Byzantium, has not received much scholarly 
attention,'? is examined here in its own right from a literary perspective, and not in 
relation to other monastic texts concerned with female friendship.'° The reason for 
this is threefold. 

First, while in other hagiographical works recording female friendships the protag- 
onist’s relationship with God is presented as the supreme friendship, Eupraxia’s Life, 
as the following analysis will further show, establishes a world of (female) friendship 
that is prioritized. Eupraxia’s friendship with Ioulia lies at its very centre while the 
heroine’s relationship with Christ, her spiritual spouse, as she sees him (LE, Ch.II.10), 
acquires a somewhat less importance. 

Second, as will also be demonstrated, the Life examined here, in contrast to other 
Lives celebrating female friendships, includes a male non-monastic relationship — 
that between Antigonos and Theodosios — which anticipates the one between Eu- 
praxia and Ioulia. Furthermore, Eupraxia’s Life contains some additional female 
friendships, which take up less narrative space and thus appear to be less significant. 
These are, for example, the relationship between the mother Eupraxia and the em- 
press and the relationship between the abbess and the protagonist. Despite their lesser 
importance in the narrative — as compared to the text’s two predominant friendships 
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(Antigonos-Theodosios and Eupraxia-Ioulia) — these secondary relationships contrib- 
ute to the establishment of friendship as the LE’s principal theme. 

Third, enmity is central in Eupraxia’s Life whereas this is not the case with other 
hagiographical narratives with female friendships. Thus the LE is unique in that it is a 
narrative of both (female) friendship and enmity, in which friendship is to a large extent 
defined in opposition to enmity and vice-versa. The text teaches, as will be explored 
below, how to do the work of friendship, and how both to recognize and to deal with 
the work of enmity in order to achieve a self-fulfilment which might lead to holiness. 

For reasons of space, the present chapter will focus only on the three key human 
relationships depicted in the LE (Antigonos-Theodosios, Eupraxia-Ioulia and 
Germana-Eupraxia) and their interconnections, with the intention of achieving a 
double aim: first, to bring to light an understudied, yet remarkable, hagiographical 
narrative and its workings; and second, to show how worldly relationships, such as 
friendship and enmity, acquire meaning in a religious text that has attracted the inter- 
est of Byzantine and post-Byzantine monks. For the chapter’s purposes, I will use both 
Aristotle’s theory of the perfect friendship as formulated in his Nicomachean Ethics 
(NE, books VIII and IX) and Jacques Derrida’s work on the nature of friendship.'* 
Aristotle is useful here because the two monumental friendships celebrated in the LE 
share, as I will show, many of the characteristics of the perfect friendship as defined by 
the famous ancient Greek philosopher. 

For Aristotle, ideal friendship exists between two wise (male) individuals who are 
interested in and love each other on the basis of virtue (VE, VIL2, 3).!° Being equal in 
integrity, real friends share the same thoughts and goals. Each friend treats the other 
as his own self, and he desires and does what is good and pleasant for the sake of his 
friend. Perfect friends spend a lot of time together in an attempt to act for each other’s 
benefit. One friend motivates the other by sharing in the joint aspiration towards good 
judgement through which both friends as persons and their relationship are perfected 
(NE, 1X.9, 10, 12). 

Derrida’s theory is to a great extent inspired by that of Aristotle.!© What applies most 
here is his definition of friendship as the work of memory and mourning. According to 
Derrida, to befriend is to have the experience of mourning, since it is inevitable that 
one of the two friends must die first.!” Their friendship, therefore, has to be ‘structured 
from the very beginning by the possibility that one of them would see the other die, 
and so, surviving, would be left to bury, to commemorate, and to mourn’.!® As Derrida 
himself phrases it, friendship is another name for 


that twilight space of what is called mourning: the mourning that follows death 
but also the mourning that is prepared and that we expect from the very beginning 
to follow upon the death of those we love. Love or friendship would be nothing 
other than the passion, the endurance, and the patience of this work,!? 


The mourning for the friend is simultaneously mourning for the self, since, as one of 
Derrida’s models, Aristotle, has stressed, real friends have one mind and one soul in 
two bodies, and as such they identify with one another (VE, VIII.5, 6; [X.8). In Derri- 
da’s formulation, the dead friend is now ‘at once too absent and too close: in me, inside 
me’.”? By grieving the beloved’s death, a friend inevitably wonders what the lost one 
has been to him or her. He or she internalizes the deceased to such a high degree that 
the friend’s loss is experienced as a loss to the self. 
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As the succeeding discussion will further demonstrate, the Derridean axiom that 
the essence of friendship lies in mourning and memory finds its full application in the 
LE, since in most of the text’s friendships there is a friend who dies and a friend who is 
left behind to mourn and to remember. In fact, Derrida is relevant here for one more 
reason. As the philosopher par excellence of mourning,” Derrida comes extremely 
close to ancient Christian ascetic thought, in which mourning is an integral part of the 
ascetic’s life. According to the prominent monastic author John Klimakos (7th cen- 
tury),”” for instance, asceticism is a life of mourning (katévvttc, névðoc) through which 
the monk discovers himself and the divine.” In Eupraxia’s Life, as will be shown, 
the Derridean work of friendship is associated with the work of asceticism. In other 
words, mourning and the memory of death in the text examined here coincide with 
both friendship and asceticism. This common element shared between friendship and 
asceticism, in association with their other parallels discussed below, blurs the bounda- 
ries between religious and secular values. As a result, friendship appears less profane, 
and thus more acceptable in a monastic text. 

Interestingly, sorrow is inherent in Germana’s envious enmity too. Envy, ‘the most 
difficult form of enmity’ (Basil of Caesarea, On Envy, PG 31.376), is described by the 
Church Fathers as grief over a neighbour’s or a relative’s welfare, a definition that 
also goes back to Aristotle (Rhetorica, 1387.22—4).°4 The following examination of 
Germana’s enmity will demonstrate that some of the ideas expressed in the Basilean 
homily On Envy —a text having a great impact on later Byzantine discourses referring 
to envy” — are also reflected in the LE. But before discussing the work of enmity in 
relation to that of friendship in Eupraxia’s Life, the text’s two most significant friend- 
ships, their meanings, interrelationships and subtexts should first be investigated. 


Love and friendship 


Lacking the standard prologue of a saint’s Life,”° the LE opens with a laudatory pres- 
entation of the friendship shared between Antigonos and the emperor Theodosios. 
Apart from marking the beginning of the text, the two men’s relationship dominates 
the first part of the narrative (LE, Ch.I). The fact that the anonymous hagiographer 
devotes the first part of the Life to an ideal friendship suggests an intention of alerting 
his audience at the outset to the significance of friendship for the narrative. 

An important contemporary subtext of this first friendship seems to be Latinius 
Drepanius Pacatus’ panegyric addressed to Theodosios, which was delivered (prob- 
ably in a form more suited to oral delivery) before the emperor and the Senate at 
Rome in the summer of 389. In this remarkable text, Pacatus praises the emperor in 
a considerable part of his speech (§16—20) for his capacity for friendship, a capacity 
which is enumerated as one of his unique virtues.”” As Pacatus writes: 


Has any Emperor ever thought that the cultivation of friendship should be counted 
among the imperial virtues? [...] By your deeds, and not merely by words, you have 
affirmed that the feelings of a prince ought to be all the more benevolent toward 
his subjects the greater his fortune is, for you act with equal /oyalty and gener- 
osity, and as Emperor you extend to your friends what you had wished for them 
when a private citizen. But what prayers could obtain for them what most of them 
have received from you as Emperor? [...] But with a novel kind of benevolence you 
distributed to your friends honors which were intended to be exclusive to them, so 
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that no benefit might accrue to you from them unless it be the pleasure of giving. 
[...] You therefore have so treated your friends that you could not do more for your 
father. O what a singularly clever scheme, this benefaction of yours!’ 

(Pacatus, Panegyric II [XII] §16; tr. Nixon and Rodgers, emphasis added) 


Pacatus admires Theodosios for being the first Roman emperor to elevate friendship 
to the level of an imperial virtue: after ascending the throne, he remains the same 
loyal, generous, benevolent, and caring friend for the friends he had acquired as a 
private citizen. Unlike his predecessors, he finds more pleasure in giving to his friends 
than in the prestige, power, and wealth associated with his emperorship. In fact, his 
friends are as dear to him as is his own father to whom he owes life, and his devotion 
to them is much stronger than his care for his own self (see also Pacatus, Panegyric II 
[XII] §17). Thus Theodosios may be identified with the wise man who is capable of Ar- 
istotle’s perfect friendship, while at the same time he follows the Christian practice ac- 
cording to which one should give without expecting anything in return (Lk. 6.35). All 
in all, Theodosios’ treatment of his friends is for Pacatus the most powerful sign of his 
acuteness and vivacity, qualities which also distinguish him from previous emperors. 

Pacatus’ portrayal of Theodosios as an ideal friend in Aristotle’s terms, one 
also equal to the exemplary friends of Greek mythology mentioned by Aristotle 
(Pirithous-Theseus, Pylades-Orestes and Damon-Phintias; Pacatus §17.1—-5), accords 
with the portrayal of Theodosios by Eupraxia’s hagiographer, who praises Theodosios 
for his memorable friendship with Antigonos. The two men’s relationship is based 
on their spiritual equality and mutuality: they are wise and pious and the one works 
towards the benefit of the other, seeking the other’s benefit and happiness rather than 
his own. 

As a religious author, our hagiographer, however, differs from Pacatus in that he 
presents as the main source of the two men’s friendship their common love for God. 
For the anonymous hagiographer, the emperor loves Antigonos mainly due to his 
godly love and piety. Like the emperor, Antigonos bestows generous alms on the des- 
titute. Sometime after the birth of his daughter, Eupraxia, Antigonos becomes even 
more fervent in his God-pleasing activities: he increases his offers to the needy and 
renounces sexual life. In this way, he expresses his gratitude to God who has offered 
him a child. Theodosios and Antigonos thus share a perfect friendship not just be- 
cause they are spiritually equal and the one desires the companionship and wisdom 
of the other, but also because they share a love for God which is expressed through 
piety and ascetic practices. Their relationship constitutes, therefore, an example of a 
Christianized version of Aristotle’s ideal friendship. It does not differ much from the 
friendships between the saintly protagonists of Byzantine hagiography, such as that of 
Sergios and Bakchos, or that of Eupraxia and Ioulia which will be presented below.” 

The two men’s relationship enters a new phase after the unexpected death of An- 
tigonos when the devastated Theodosios is left behind to commemorate his friend. 
Theodosios’ fidelity to and responsibility for Antigonos takes a threefold form. First, 
it is expressed in enormous mourning, through which the deceased remains alive in the 
living friend’s memory. Before long, however, the emperor has to control his grief in 
order to be able to console his friend’s family. Now the lost friend is commemorated by 
means of affection and support for his family. Finally, Theodosios remembers Antig- 
onos by taking his place as husband and father: he becomes the protector of his dead 
friend’s wife and the father of his daughter. Pacatus, as demonstrated earlier, eulogizes 
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Theodosios for not betraying his friends after becoming an emperor. The hagiogra- 
pher of Eupraxia reveals another aspect of Theodosios’ treatment of friendship. For 
the emperor, friendship does not just remain unchanged during life, but it also survives 
death through mourning and through various different acts of commemoration. 

This genuine and pious friendship with which the LE starts, prefigures, as suggested 
before, the text’s central friendship that binds together the protagonist Eupraxia 
and her fellow nun Joulia. Like her father, Eupraxia develops a true and everlasting 
friendship, which also constitutes a lively paradigm of a Christianized version of the 
Aristotelian perfect friendship. This female friendship dominates not only the largest 
part of the text, but also the two women’s shared monastic life, as well as their common 
afterlife. 

This female friendship starts at the beginning of the protagonist’s monastic life 
when Ioulia becomes Eupraxia’s spiritual supervisor. Eupraxia’s new life as a nun is 
thus marked by her relationship with Ioulia. In fact, Eupraxia’s two new concurrent 
identities as nun and friend are inextricably interrelated, as the one is presupposed by 
the other. While Antigonos’ friendship with the emperor is, for instance, instrumental 
in the latter’s good governance (di &peota CvpPovAEdOV TO Pacer EvoEBHc StotKEiv 
tic Popaikiis Kataothoews Ta npáyuata, LE, 1.1), Eupraxia’s relationship with Ioulia 
proves essential for the latter’s initiation in monastic life and her subsequent exem- 
plary asceticism. Of course, it is not only Eupraxia or Theodosios who progress in vir- 
tues through friendship, but also the other friend; Ioulia shares eventually Eupraxia’s 
holiness, while Antigonos’ goodness is strengthened through his relationship with the 
pious emperor. 

As is the case with Antigonos and Theodosios, the two nuns seek out the company 
of each other. In contrast to the two men, who have a number of worldly respon- 
sibilities that often separate them from each other, Eupraxia and Ioulia are almost 
always together. This becomes possible through the heroines’ common monastic life 
and Ioulia’s initial role as Eupraxia’s instructor. The Life appears, therefore, to suggest 
that the locus of an ideal friendship is the monastery, which allows the continuous in- 
teraction of friends in Christ. Apart from Germana, the two women’s friendship does 
not disturb the abbess and the other nuns. In fact, the two heroines’ companionship 
appears as natural and self-evident. There is no attempt on the hagiographer’s part to 
explain or justify the fact that two nuns of Theodoule’s convent, which is famous for 
its severe rules, enjoy such a strong friendship that separates them from the rest of the 
monastic community. 

Eupraxia and Ioulia are depicted chatting about various aspects of monastic life, 
such as fasting, the Devil’s attacks and the ascetic life of the abbess when she was a 
young nun. They also share their anxieties and fears. Despite the fact that it is the con- 
vent’s rule to confess one’s temptations to the abbess, it is to her friend that Eupraxia 
turns when she has her first temptations. Then Ioulia advises Eupraxia what is better 
for her: always to confess her temptations to the abbess, as it is she who gives the 
best instructions concerning one’s defence against the assaults of the Devil. As well 
as listening to, advising and improving each other, the two nuns help one another in 
performing daily tasks, such as cleaning, baking bread and cooking. 

The feeling that dominates both friendships is, as implied earlier, fervent love which 
is both human and divine. Antigonos and Theodosios, as well as Eupraxia and Ioulia 
love each other, while at the same time they love and worship God together. Their love 
for and friendship with one another is the result of their love for God and vice versa. 
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Love is in fact a central emotion in the LE. The verb àyaràv (to love) and its synonym 
oursiv, for instance, are frequently repeated in the text. Words meaning love are often 
used by the hagiographer to describe not only the dominant emotion of the text’s two 
key friendships, but also the affection involved in other human and spiritual relation- 
ships depicted in the text, affections such as biological and monastic kinship, as well 
as the relationship that most characters have with God. For example, the feeling that 
the empress and the emperor share for their relative Eupraxia, Antigonos’ widow, is 
love. Being bound up with spiritual kinship, the nuns of Theodoule’s nunnery with the 
exception of Germana who is overcome by envy and hatred, love both each other and 
also Christ, their common bridegroom. 

Like the friendship of Antigonos and Theodosios, that between Eupraxia and Ioulia 
is destined to become the work of mourning. Just as the pious father is early sum- 
moned by his divine friend, leaving his distressed worldly friend behind, the even ho- 
lier daughter is taken much earlier by her divine bridegroom, abandoning, yet for a 
very short while, Ioulia. Whereas Theodosios’ mourning takes place upon Antigonos’ 
death, that of Ioulia starts while Eupraxia is still alive. Theodosios’ lamentation thus 
cannot be heard by Antigonos who now dwells within the emperor as an absent alter- 
ity, as Derrida would have it. Ioulias’ mourning, on the other hand, is enacted before 
Eupraxia who has the possibility to answer her friend’s lamentation with her own. 
Theodosios’ previous weeping at the absence of his friend is transformed here into a 
shared mourning between the two friends: 


Having heard this [Eupraxia’s upcoming death], Ioulia starts beating both her 
breast and face in tears. [...] Seeing her in such a state, Eupraxia says: ‘I implore 
you in the name of the son of God, sister, make known to me what you have heard 
and for what reason you are crying’. Ioulia says: ‘My lady, I am lamenting because 
today we are separating from each other. As I have heard tomorrow you will die’. 
Upon hearing these words, Eupraxia becomes completely overwhelmed and falls 
down ina faint. Ioulia stands by her in tears.°” 

(LE, Ch.IV.34; emphasis added) 


The extremely sad news concerning Eupraxia’s imminent loss makes Ioulia think 
about death before death and about life without her ‘other self? (ott yap ó @idoc GAAOG 
avtoc, NE, [X.4.31—-2). Her subsequent bodily reaction shows that she experiences the 
loss of the friend as the loss of the self. Ioulias’ lamentation and gestures of distress 
cancel language for a while. As Derrida wrote in the wake of Paul de Man’s death, 
‘speaking is impossible, but so too would be silence or absence or a refusal to share 
one’s sadness’.*! Consequently, even if Eupraxia’s approaching death seems inconceiv- 
able and beyond words, Ioulia is called upon to break her verbal silence and share her 
sadness with her friend. In so doing, she violates the abbess’ strict command that Eu- 
praxia should not be informed about the prophecy of her death. Obviously, the law of 
friendship necessitating the sharing of the friends’ experiences proves much stronger 
than the command of the abbess. 

Ioulia’s first words express very graphically the true friend’s anxiety: she finds her- 
self in a state of immense sorrow because Eupraxia’s death will separate them from 
each other. Eupraxia’s reaction to these words is even stronger, as she loses conscious- 
ness and falls to the ground. Joulia in turn finds herself in such shock that she does 
not respond to Eupraxia’s fainting, but stays immobile next to her. Of course, Ioulia’s 
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lack of reaction is the strongest evidence of her loss of self. Until now, she has always 
undertaken actions towards assisting, protecting and benefiting her friend, yet now 
she is incapable of looking after Eupraxia, just as she is unable to exercise self-control. 

It is, in fact, at this very moment of both friends’ complete loss of themselves prior 
to the event of death that the act of friendship reaches, according to Derrida, the very 
extreme of its possibility: 


The anguished apprehension of mourning (without which the act of friendship 
would not spring forth in its very energy) insinuates itself a priori and anticipates 
itself; it haunts and plunges the friend, before mourning, into mourning. This ap- 
prehension weeps before the lamentation, it weeps death before death, and this is 
the very respiration of friendship, the extreme of its possibility. Hence surviving is 
at once the essence, the origin and the possibility, the condition of possibility of 
friendship; it is the grieved act of loving. This time of surviving thus gives the time of 
friendship. 

(Emphasis added) 


In other words, the above-quoted scene of the two heroines’ loss of self brings about the 
complexities of friendship as understood by Derrida for whom its possibility lies in the 
mourning of the friend’s loss even before this loss takes place. From now on and until 
Eupraxia’s death, the two women will experience their friendship in its very essence: as 
a mournful, yet short-lived, relationship that is bound to a mournful asceticism. Since 
the time that the two friends have at their disposal is extremely brief — according to the 
abbess’ prophetic vision Eupraxia will die the next day — , they undertake immediate 
actions. 

Recovering soon her senses, Eupraxia turns again to Ioulia to ask for her assistance. 
Her rashness is reflected in her paratactic and almost breathless speech: ‘Give me your 
hand, sister, and help me stand up; take me to the storage room with the wood and 
leave me there; and take the breads from the oven and put them inside the nunnery’ 
(LE, Ch.IV.34). Eupraxia needs first Ioulia’s help to stand to her feet and be able to 
move to a more private space, and second, to finish her assigned task of preparing 
bread for the monastic community. Without saying a word, Ioulia fulfils immediately 
Eupraxia’s wishes. Upon being left alone, Eupraxia falls again to the ground to mourn 
now for the end of her short, and consequently, insufficient ascetic life. She addresses 
her spiritual spouse as follows: 


Why, my lord, did you despise me, your servant, the foreigner and orphan? For 
what reason have you forgotten me? It is only now that the time has come for me to 
fight against the Devil and save my soul. Have mercy on me, my Lord Jesus Christ, 
and let me live for another year so that I might lament over my sins. I have not 
been able to repent yet. I am naked of every virtue, and I have not performed any 
work leading to salvation. [Do grant me this year], because it will not be possible 
for me to confess my sins in the otherworld. There is no way to repent in the tomb. 
Mourning has no power after death. 

(LE, Ch.IV.34) 


In the light of death, therefore, it is not only friendship that ‘springs forth in its very en- 
ergy’, but also asceticism, which reaches its possibility too. Mourning and the memory 
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of death are thus as essential to asceticism as they are to friendship. Upon hearing 
about her forthcoming death, the heroine realizes for the first time the quality of both 
friendship and ascetic life. For the interruption of the first, she laments together with 
Toulia, while for that of the second she mourns alone, voicing early and contempo- 
rary ascetic ideas concerning mourning that are later adopted by Klimakos. We read, 
for instance, in the Alphabetical Collection of the Apophthegmata Patrum (AP; Sth 
century): 


It was said of him [Arsenius] that he had a hollow in his chest channelled out by 
the tears which fell from his eyes all his life while he sat at his manual work. When 
Abba Poemen learned that he was dead, he said weeping, ‘Truly you are blessed, 
Abba Arsenius, for you wept for yourself in this world! He who does not weep for 
himself here below will weep eternally hereafter; so it is impossible not to weep, 
either voluntarily or when compelled through suffering’. 

(AP, Arsenius: §41) 


A brother asked Abba Poemen, ‘What shall I do with my sins?’ The old man said 
to him, ‘Weep within yourself. For deliverance from sins and procurement of vir- 
tues both derive from mourning’.** 

(AP, Poemen; §208) 


According to Eupraxia, Arsenius and Poemen, the nun’s or monk’s work is mourning. 
Without mourning ascetic life loses its very meaning, as it is through weeping that the 
ascetic receives deliverance from sins and acquires the virtues defining asceticism. In 
order for mourning to be effective, however, it has to be continuous and to take place 
with the awareness of death. That is why Eupraxia asks God to let her live for another 
year so that she might be able to do what Arsenius has been doing all his life: to weep 
incessantly. 

The heroine’s mourning, which starts with the announcement of her death, does not 
cease until she is overcome by a terminal fever paralyzing her body. During Eupraxia’s 
final illness, Ioulia does not leave her side. Full of sorrow, she stays awake next to her 
dying friend, forgetting her own tiredness and hunger. At some point, she implores 
Eupraxia saying: 


Sister, my lady, do not forget me. Remember that we have been inseparable on 
earth. Beseech the Lord to take me with you. Remember that I have been the one 
who introduced you into the good contests. Pray to the Lord so that I may soon go 
up to heaven to be with you. 

(LE, V1.35; emphasis added) 


Toulia’s words open up a new possibility for the two women’s expiring earthly friend- 
ship, which has not been available in the case of Antigonos and Theodosios. The 
knowledge acquired through the abbess concerning Eupraxia’s place in Christ’s heav- 
enly palace allows Ioulia to ask her dying friend in a rather imperative manner not to 
forget her in her new superior life. Ioulia evokes here friendship as memory, union, 
reciprocity, loyalty and responsibility. 

She first reminds Eupraxia of their previous common life: they have been always 
together. She then goes on to remind the heroine of what she has been to her: Ioulia 
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has initiated Eupraxia into the ascetic feats through which the heroine is now deemed 
worthy of the crown of holiness. The first memory places Eupraxia under the respon- 
sibility of not abandoning her friend now that she will start a new and better life in 
heaven. Eupraxia’s special status as a saint enables her to intercede with Christ in 
favour of the friendship she shares with Ioulia, which can be transferred to paradise 
provided that Ioulia dies soon thereafter. The second memory recalls Eupraxia’s ob- 
ligation of reciprocity and loyalty. By sharing her holiness with Ioulia, Eupraxia will 
pay off her debt to her. In so doing, Eupraxia will remain faithful to her friendship, 
which has been based on mutual love and understanding, as well as on acting towards 
the friend’s improvement and benefit. 

Ioulia’s pleas are answered soon after Eupraxia’s death, but not before Ioulia per- 
forms the designated three days of weeping, which she spends alone over Eupraxia’s 
tomb, showing once more her strong attachment to her friend. On the fourth day after 
Eupraxia’s death, God summons Ioulia to heaven through Eupraxia’s intercession, 
and consequently, the friend’s sorrow is transformed into joy. Ioulia dies on the fol- 
lowing day and her body is buried next to that of Eupraxia. By inhabiting the same 
tomb, the two friends become inseparable in death too. In fact, their friendship is more 
permanent than that, since it extends not only life and death, but it also reaches the 
afterlife. As the abbess announces to the monastic community a month later, and just 
before her own death through which she is reunited with the two heroines, 


The Lord has summoned me. Lady Eupraxia has pleaded on my behalf [...] so that 
I might become worthy of the heavenly bridegroom. Similarly, Ioulia has through 
Eupraxia [...] entered that palace, which has not been made by hands, [and they] 
dwell together with the unimaginable chorus [of saints]. Thus I too rush to be with 
them. 

(LE, Ch.IV.37) 


Whereas Ioulia achieves holiness due to her exemplary character as a friend, Eupraxia 
is deemed worthy of sanctification due to her exemplary character as a nun. Of course, 
Eupraxia owes her monastic perfection chiefly to her friendship with Ioulia, which 
among other things provides her with the love and support she needs to defend herself 
against temptation, adversity and envy. In Eupraxia’s case, friendship and enmity ap- 
pear as the two opposing sides of the same coin. Despite their secular and opposing 
character, these two relationships appear to nurture the protagonist’s holiness. Enmi- 
ty’s contribution to this process is analysed below. 


Envy and enmity 


While the friend is part of the friend’s self, and as such she or he provokes the friend’s 
sorrow before death, the envious enemy, and in this case Germana, who has no 
friend and no love, suffers from a permanent lack causing grief too. As saint Basil 
puts it: ‘envy is grief [...]. Envy is friendship’s disorder’ (On Envy, PG 31.373 and 380). 
Germana’s envious enmity against Eupraxia constitutes a continuous and progressive 
sorrow. The greater the protagonist’s virtues and spirituality, as well as the admiration 
they incite, the stronger Germana’s misery and hatred become. 

Germana’s enmity against Eupraxia develops parallel with the protagonist’s friend- 
ship with Ioulia, and it creates in Basil’s terms a ‘disorder’, as it threatens the union, 
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harmony and order established by love and friendship. Whereas the two heroines’ mu- 
tual friendship is directed towards the good, Germana’s one-sided envy is led towards 
evil that divides people. Eventually, what Germana achieves with her wicked behav- 
iour is to segregate herself from the rest of the community. The abbess and the other 
nuns excluding Eupraxia consider her a ‘malicious servant’ and an ‘enemy of God 
and the sisterhood’ (LE, Ch.IV.20). Due to Germana’s maliciousness, the sisters avoid 
her, while Theodoule humiliates and punishes her, yet without managing to affect any 
change on her envious character. 

Germana envies Eupraxia, not only because she is so exemplary and highly esteemed, 
but also because she is her exact opposite, having everything that she lacks. Through 
her name, Eupraxia is associated with her synonymous mother, and is revealed as 
the doer of good deeds and the carrier, seeker and inciter of the good. As such, she 
is the true daughter of her pious and praiseworthy parents. Eupraxia’s goodness, as 
suggested previously, connects all the nuns who have the same positive feelings for her 
and are edified by her example. 

The name Germana, on the other hand, suggests that its carrier is someone who is 
displaced and distanced from the good and the noble. Feeling demeaned by Eupraxia’s 
goodness and self-fulfillment, Germana sees Eupraxia as the cause and cure of her 
own weaknesses and sorrows. In an attempt to heal her wounds and fill up her sheer 
emptiness, Germana fixes her attention upon Eupraxia. All her time and energy go 
into attempting through hateful speech and unfounded accusations and criticism to 
destroy Eupraxia’s strict asceticism, spirituality and good fame within the nunnery. 
Thus, instead of concentrating on her relationship with God, Germana neglects her 
own ascetic work and ends up becoming an anti-nun. 

All in all, Germana’s behaviour and attacks against the protagonist recall those of 
the Devil, the greatest enemy of goodness. Envy, as Basil remarks in his homily on the 
subject, is the Devil’s work and the envious man is the Devil’s instrument. In the LE, 
the Devil’s attacks interchange with those of Germana, and as a result, Eupraxia is 
constantly confronted with tribulations testing her obedience and faith. Assisted by 
Ioulia and Theodoule, Eupraxia manages after years of ascetic struggles to vanquish 
the Devil completely and her temptations cease to disturb her. Germana, however, 
whose envy appears greater even than that of the Devil, who after his defeat disap- 
pears from the narrative, continues to assault the heroine, giving her further oppor- 
tunity to show her spiritual power and the importance of holding on to the good as a 
powerful weapon against human envy. 

Like the Devil, Germana confronts Eupraxia strategically. She lurks until Eupraxia 
remains alone while performing the daily tasks through which she serves both 
Germana and the other sisters. By intruding into Eupraxia’s place of work when Ioulia 
is absent, the envious nun is facilitated in her attempt to hurt the heroine by degrading, 
and spoiling her ascetic work and goodness: 


She [Germana] comes to the kitchen when she [Eupraxia] is alone and tells her: 
‘Tell me, Eupraxia, if you eat once a week [...] and we cannot perform such a deed, 
what are we supposed to do in case the abbess obliges us to do the same?’ Eupraxia 
tells her: ‘Have mercy on me, my lady, our abbess told us to struggle according to 
our ability. She did not force me to undertake this yoke’. Germana tells her: “You, 
foe, who are filled with viciousness, who wouldn't believe that you are doing all 
these in viciousness, in order to succeed the abbess after her death? I believe in 
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God that you will not be deemed worthy of ascending to this office’. Upon hearing 
these words, Eupraxia falls on her feet, and tells her: ‘Have mercy on me, my lady, 
I have sinned before God and you’. 

(LE, Ch.IV.20) 


Without warning, Germana enters the nunnery’s kitchen to mock Eupraxia and to 
express her insulting opinion about the protagonist’s asceticism. She begins with a 
fake question assuming an invalid possibility: Theodoule might force all the sisters 
to adopt Eupraxia’s extremely strict regime. Germana’s choice to address this ques- 
tion, which is related to food, while Eupraxia is cooking, has a double purpose: first, 
to tempt Eupraxia, who is without food for days, to break her fast by eating some of 
the food she has in front of her, and second to make her feel guilty about the negative 
effects that her personal eating practices might have upon the rest of the monastic 
community. Germana delights in scorning Eupraxia’s fasting, which follows that of 
Theodoule. In contrast to the abbess and the other sisters, Germana sees the hero- 
ine’s fasting as ‘too good to be true’. For Germana, Eupraxia is a hypocrite who has 
adopted Theodoule’s ascetic practices not for spiritual reasons, but with the intention 
of becoming abbess herself. 

Eupraxia’s reaction to Germana’s hateful words proves their wrongness, while at the 
same time it makes the envier’s maliciousness seem stronger. In answer to Germana’s 
first question, Eupraxia first asks for forgiveness and then she firmly suggests that her 
fasting will not create any problems to the other sisters, since the abbess allows each 
nun to undertake ascetic practices according to her individual ability. Eupraxia’s reply 
makes Germana realize that her first question has not really achieved its purposes, a 
fact that enrages her. Now she calls Eupraxia an ‘enemy of goodness’, a characteriza- 
tion that in fact describes Germana herself. Germana then continues with a second 
and more hateful question, and then, before giving Eupraxia the chance to respond 
to her new accusations, she goes on to assure Eupraxia that her ‘treacherous’ plan to 
succeed Theodoule is doomed to fail. 

This time Germana has gone too far, and in so doing she attains her objective: to 
hurt Eupraxia. Her words shake Eupraxia who spontaneously makes the gesture of 
penance. After falling on Germana’s feet, she asks for forgiveness for having sinned 
against her fellow sister and God. Eupraxia takes responsibility for Germana’s projec- 
tions, but she is not overcome by the envier’s misery, badness and emptiness. She does 
not identify with the cruelty directed at her, despite feeling wounded. She even actively 
supports Germana, who is immediately afterwards punished by Theodoule for her 
wickedness in the kitchen episode. It is after great effort that Eupraxia manages to 
convince the abbess to release Germana. However, Eupraxia’s generosity arouses the 
ingratitude and hateful resentment of Germana, who continues challenging Eupraxia. 

Through her confrontation with Germana, Eupraxia further develops the fullness 
of her own goodness, which, as shown in the previous part of this chapter, is simulta- 
neously cultivated within the framework of the protagonist’s friendship with Ioulia. In 
other words, in the LE both friendship and enmity are essential paths to the protag- 
onist’s self-perfection and subsequent holiness. Having reached this conclusion, it is 
time to answer a question posed in the introduction: why did the LE attract the interest 
of both Byzantine and post-Byzantine monks? 

By celebrating a perfect friendship in Christ which, as has been amply demonstrated, 
is also associated with asceticism through mourning, the LE becomes appealing to 
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monastic audiences which might detect in this relationship an edifying spirituality 
guiding their daily lives in the monastery. As for enmity, the confrontations of Ger- 
mana with Eupraxia reveal the proximity of envy and compassion, that is another mo- 
nastic value.*4 The episodes involving Germana and Eupraxia show how the monk or 
anyone else could recognize, understand and deal with envy. Through Germana, who 
is the personification of the Devil, the monastic’s constant enemy, the energies of envy, 
its vicious attacks and its determination to destroy the good become strikingly obvi- 
ous. Envy is a passion leading to suffering and misery. It prevents connection with and 
love for fellow monastics and God. Eupraxia’s goodness, on the other hand, teaches 
the most appropriate way to deal with envy. The heroine does not attack Germana. 
She does not treat her as an enemy, but as a friend, addressing to her the affective feel- 
ings she has learned to share within the framework of her friendship with Ioulia. In 
so doing, Eupraxia develops further her virtuousness, which brings her even closer to 
Christ with whom she is soon united. The LE invites its (monastic) audiences to emu- 
late Eupraxia’s goodness, which does not only constitute a remedy for the sin of envy, 
but also is a ticket to paradise. 
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